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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


NEW MOTTO 


The United States now has an offi- 
cial motto: “In God We Trust.” Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has signed a bill 
adopting the phrase. Until this action 
was taken, the words have been used 
only on coins and some stamps. From 
now on, the motto will also appear 
on all new U.S. paper money. 


SPROUTING WINGS 


West Germany’s new Air Force re- 
cently acquired its first aircraft. The 
United States handed over 49 train- 
ing planes. They will be used to teach 
young German pilots to fly. 


WORLD’S CLASSICS 


The Indian government has chosen 
25 great literary works to translate 
into the nation’s 14 major languages. 
The largest number chosen from any 
single language are those in English. 
They include 4 plays by Shakespeare, 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, and 
Henry Thoreau’s Walden. 


IMMIGRATION RISE 


More immigrants were admitted to 
the United States during the first 6 
months of 1956 than in any compara- 
ble period since 1929. The Bureau of 
Immigration reports that an average 
of 26,500 persons a month entered the 
country for permanent residence dur- 
ing the first half of this year. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


The nation’s population has passed 
the 168,000,000 mark, according to the 
Census Bureau. The number of per- 
sons in the country is increasing at 
the rate of 7,200 a day. Estimates 
place the 1970 population figure at 
200,000,000. 


CAMPAIGN PICKS UP 


The Presidential campaign is offi- 
cially under way for both parties. 
President Eisenhower opened the Re- 
publican campaign on September 12 
with a picnic at his Gettysburg farm 
for party leaders. He plans to make 
several televised speeches in the com- 
ing weeks. Adlai Stevenson marked 
the start of his campaign on Septem- 
ber 13 with a radio-TV speech. Steven- 
son will travel to all sections of the 
country in his bid for election. 


ATOMIC VESSEL 


President Eisenhower has signed a 
bill authorizing construction of an 
atomic-powered merchant ship. The 
bill does not set a limit on the cost 
of the vessel, but it is expected to be 
about $40,000,000. 


SOIL BANK 


More than 495,000 farmers have 
agreed to participate in the govern- 
ment’s soil bank program this year. 
They will receive total payments of 
about $225,000,000 for taking 10,500,- 
000 acres of land out of production, 
thereby helping to reduce surpluses. 


MANY WOMEN in communist China, such as this machinist, work in factories 


Threat of Red China 


Big Asian Nation, Outspokenly Hostile to United States, 
Is Making Rapid Industrial Proggpss 


HE shooting down of an American 

airplane last month in the Far East 
has again brought to the fore the 
troublesome issue of U. S. relations 
with Red China. 

The plane, a U. S. naval craft flying 
from Japan to Okinawa on a routine 
patrol mission, was shot down 32 
miles off the coast of China. The 
crew of 16 is presumed to have per- 
ished, though only a few bodies were 
recovered. The American craft was 
downed by fighter planes from Red 
China. 

U. S. leaders are wondering if the 
incident foreshadows a new period of 
tension in the Far East. Such a period 
occurred in 1954 when Red China 
was threatening to invade the island 
of Taiwan (formerly called Formosa). 

In the guesswork over China’s in- 
tentions, one fact is plain: This orien- 
tal land is no longer a sleeping giant 
among nations. Under communist 
leadership, she is today vigorously 
plunging into a development program. 
The Reds’ goal is to make the Asian 
country a strong power in world af- 
fairs. 

Our leaders are closely following 
events in the big oriental nation. Red 
China has caused us almost continu- 
ous trouble in recent years. What 
happens there will vitally affect our 
own policies in the Far Eastern area, 


where we maintain important defense 
bases. 

The ancient land of China is a great 
basin, separated from the rest of Asia 
by mountains and deserts along its 
borders. It is about the size of the 
United States and Mexico combined. 
In area, it is the world’s second larg- 
est country—next after the Soviet 
Union. 

With close to 585,000,000 people, 
China outranks all other nations in 
population. There are 7 Chinese for 
every 2 U. S. citizens. In fact, about 
1 out of every 4 persons in the world 
is Chinese. 

The problem of how to get along 
with China dates from the end of 
World War II. Prior to that conflict, 
we enjoyed friendly relations with this 
Asian nation. During the war, China 
was—under the leadership of Chiang 
Kai-shek—an ally of ours in fighting 
Japan. ' 

But after the global conflict ended, 
the communists triumphed in China’s 
civil war. They drove Chiang and 
his Nationalist followers to the island 
of Taiwan, about 90 miles off the 
mainland. Communist Mao Tse-tung 
came into power and set out to build 
a nation modeled on the Soviet Union. 

Already the Reds have brought 
about big changes. Farming methods 

(Continued on page 6) 


National Defense 
Is Political Issue 


Major Parties Fail to Agree 
on Whether Our Military 
Power Is Adequate 


OW well have President Eisen- 

hower and his aides handled 
America’s defense program? Demo- 
crats contend that the present Repub- 
lican administration has weakened our 
nation’s “capacity to deal with mili- 
tary threats of any sort.” GOP spokes- 
men reply that the United States, 
under President Eisenhower’s leader- 
ship, now maintains “the strongest 
striking force in the world.” 

Despite these differences of opinion, 
the 2 parties do see eye to eye on 
certain aspects of the defense prob- 
lem. Both groups realize that the 
present international arms race puts 
a tremendous burden on the people 
of many countries, including our own. 
Republicans and Democrats alike 
according to their party platforms— 
feel that the United States should 
keep pressing for a sound interna- 
tional program of disarmament and 
atomic weapons control. 

So long as there is no such prograra 
in operation, all political leaders want 
our country to keep its armed forces 
strong enough to give protection 
against all possible foes. Beyond this 
point there is bitter dispute. 

With respect to land, sea, and air 
strength, the parties disagree over 
“how much is enough.” Adlai Steven- 
son and other Democrats charge that 
our country may fall behind Russia 
in military power if present GOP 
policies continue. Republicans insist 
that America’s defense requirements 
are now being adequately met, and 
they accuse the Democrats of having 
let this nation be caught unprepared 
when the Korean War broke out. 


Vital Issue 


Defense, as both groups well know, 
is a vital issue. The future of the 
United States may depend on the skill 
with which our military plans are 
made and carried out. Millions of 
lives may depend on how well we can 
shield ourselves from attack. Amer- 
ica’s chances of avoiding war may de- 
pend on whether her possible enemies 
believe that she could strike back and 
destroy them. These are points on 
which the people of the United States 
are in general accord. 

Voters at the polls next November 
are to decide which party and which 
Presidential candidate is to assume 
most of the responsibility for direct- 
ing America’s defense program during 
the years just ahead. 

Democratic and GOP arguments 
concerning national defense are sum- 
marized in an article on page 2. This 
is part of a special series in which 
the AMERICAN OBSERVER discusses 
major campaign issues pro and con. 

(Please turn to page 2) 
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Are America’s Defenses Strong Enough? 


(Second of a Campaign Series by Tom Myer) 








Democrats Say “No” 


NDER the Eisenhower administra- 

tion, this country lacks adequate 
military power. Seeking to please the 
taxpayers through governmental econ- 
omy, GOP leaders have cut America’s 
program down below the 
safety level. Our fighting forces have 
been reduced by more than half a mil- 
lion men since 1953. Most of this 
cut has been in Army strength. 

President Eisenhower and his aides 
gamble on the hope that America will 
never again need to use large numbers 
of ground troops in such wars as the 
1950-53 Korean struggle. They have 
built their pians around what Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles calls 
“massive retaliation,” with atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. 

According to the Republicans, here 
is how the “massive retaliation” idea 
works: Our government keeps a large 
stockpile of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, and a big force of bombers 
to deliver them. It lets the world 
know that America will use these im- 
plements of destruction against its 
foes in case of war. Because of this 
threat, supposedly, the Soviet coun- 
tries will be afraid to launch aggres- 
sion, and peace will be guaranteed. 

Unfortunately, Republican misman- 
agement is endangering the success of 
this plan on which the Eisenhower 
administration counts so heavily. If 
we are to prevent war by scaring off 
all possible enemies, we must be un- 
questionably stronger in atomic and 
hydrogen bombs—and in the ability 
to deliver them—than any other coun- 
try. But the GOP is letting our air 
power lag, and is thus allowing the 
threat of “massive retaliation” to be- 
come an empty bluff. 

General Nathan Twining, U.S. Air 
Force Chief of Staff appointed by 
President Eisenhower, says that Rus- 
sia now has “thousands more jet com- 
bat planes in operational units than 
the United States Air Force and the 
United States Navy combined.” 


defense 


Long-Range Bombers 


Even Defense Secretary Charles 
Wilson recently made the startling ad- 
mission that the Soviet Union was 
building long-range bombers faster 
than was America. When Wilson was 
head of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, he wouldn’t have considered 
letting any other automobile company 
become larger than his own. But in 
today’s vital struggle for air suprem- 
acy, he doesn’t seem worried over the 
fact that Russia is ahead of us in 
many important respects. 

There is grave danger that we are 
also lagging behind Russia in the race 
to develop long-range pilotless mis- 
siles—though this is a contest which 
we can’t afford to lose. 

Actually, the Democrats show far 
more interest in aerial striking power 
than do the Republicans. Democratic 
leaders in Congress this year, for in- 
stance, realized that the Eisenhower 
administration was not seeking 
enough money for the Air Force. They 
finally succeeded, against GOP opposi- 
tion, in boosting air appropriations 
nearly a billion dollars above what the 
White House had requested. 


GOP spokesmen charge that Demo- 
cratic administrations, in the past, 
were unprepared for war when it 
came. A major reason for such un- 
preparedness as existed was the fact 
that Democratic Presidents were ham- 
pered by most Republican lawmakers, 
who fought against taking adequate 
defense measures. 

Today, U.S, military strategy rests 
heavily on overseas bases, from which 
medium-range jet bombers can op- 
erate. But such bases are not secure 
unless we hold the full friendship and 
confidence of the countries where they 
are lecated. The present administra- 
tion hasn’t always been careful to 
maintain this friendship and confi- 
dence. 

GOP leaders are making another 


GOP Answers “Yes” 


EFORE trying to attack the Re- 

publicans’ record on national de- 
fense, the Democrats should look at 
their own. During this present cen- 
tury, the United States has been in 
3 big conflicts—World Wars I and II, 
and the Korean struggle. We entered 
all of them during Democratic admin- 
istrations, and we entered all of them 
unprepared. 

At the close of World War II, while 
Demecratic President Truman was in 
the White House, this country made 
a tremendous mistake. Though the 
Soviet Union remained heavily armed, 
our wartime forces were disbanded in 
reckless haste. The combined strength 
of the U.S. armed services, which had 
reached a peak of nearly 12,300,000 





in 1945, fell to approximately 1,500,- 





THE F-104 STARFIGHTER, 


serious mistake by failing to keep our 
military forces properly balanced. 
While talking a great deal about air 
power and atomic bombs, they let this 
nation’s ground forces dwindle. So 
America finds itself inadequately 
prepared to meet the danger of local 
wars, in which the use of atomic weap- 
ons might not be @sirable. 

Suppose the United States were 
drawn into a conflict in the Middle 
East. Atomic or hydrogen bombs— 
used against any country of that area 
—would turn the people in vast por- 
tions of Africa and Asia firmly 
against us. Big nuclear bombs can’t 
always take the place of troops armed 
with conventional weapons. 

Under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, though, our troop strength has 
been sharply reduced. General Mat- 
thew Ridgway—former Army Chief 
of Staff appointed by President Eisen- 
hower—believes that the Army was 
barely large enough to carry out its 
assigned tasks 3 years ago, when it 
contained about half a million more 
men that at present. 

GOP spokesmen constantly refer to 
President Eisenhower’s reputation as 
a great general. In the White House, 
though, Eisenhower sometimes seems 
to be “leaning over backward” so as 
not to appear militaristic. In his 
effort to avoid giving military affairs 
too much emphasis, he gives them 
too little. 

Building and maintaining sufficient 
military strength is one of our coun- 
try’s most important jobs. America’s 
voters, by putting control of the gov- 
ernment in Democratic hands, can help 
bring about the development of a truly 
adequate defense program. 





USAF 


one of our best combat planes 


000 by 1947. During this rapid de- 
mobilization process, there was much 
waste and confusion. 

It is true, of course, that the Amer- 
ican people were then calling upon 
our government to “bring the boys 
home.” But if President Truman and 
his aides had shown some real leader- 
ship, they could have trimmed down 
our military forces in a less extreme 
and more orderly fashion. 

If the United States had kept its 
armed strength at a reasonably high 
level in the late 1940’s, the Soviet bloc 
would not have been so aggressive 
during that period. Communist forces 
probably wouldn’t have invaded South 
Korea in 1950. Not until after our 
nation became involved in the Korean 
War did the Truman administration 
make a serious effort to rebuild U.S. 
military power. 

Dwight Eisenhower, who became 
President while the Korean conflict 
was going on, still kept America’s 
guard up when it ended. He didn’t 
let our military strength drop to the 
low level which it had reached after 
World War II. There are now ap- 
proximately 2,800,000 men and women 
in the U.S. armed services—roughly 
twice as many as there were in 1948. 

Modern weapons, however, have en- 
abled us to make some cuts in military 
manpower without reducing combat 
strength. President Eisenhower, with 
a glance back into history, recently 
gave a graphic illustration of how this 
can be done. He said: 

“Now one man can shoot a machine 
gun at the rate of 700 rounds a min- 
ute, and it used to take in the flint- 
lock days about 1,400 men to get off 
that many shots; [but] it doesn’t 


mean that you have had any reduction 
of power because you have one man 
shooting them instead of 1,400... . 
That is the kind of thing that we 
ought to apply intelligently as we go 
along. Otherwise, we are. being 
stupid.” 

Over the last several years we have 
developed many kinds of atomic weap- 
ons. They add greatly to the striking 
power of this nation’s armed services. 
A single hydrogen bomb which Amer- 
ica recently tested in the Pacific was 
more powerful than all the bombs used 
by our forces in World War II. 

The United States relies heavily on 
its fleet of swift bombers, capable of 
carrying atomic explosives. These 
planes—and the nuclear weapons—un- 
questionably serve as a strong influ- 
ence for peace. The Soviet countries 
are less likely to start a war when 
they know that such a force is ready 
to strike back at them. (The Demo- 
crats surely understand this line of 
reasoning, because they sought to fol- 
low it themselves while they were in 
power. ) 

But when the Democrats conclude 
that we are prepared for nothing ex- 
cept a full-scale atomic war, they are 
simply twisting the facts. As the 
1956 GOP platform points out, Amer- 
ica’s armed services are ready for 
a wide variety of tasks. There is “a 
modern Navy ... prepared to meet 
any assignment,” plus “an Army 
whose mobility and unit firepower are 
without equal.” 

Although our nation hopes it will 
never need to make use of these forces, 
it is ready to meet any challenge that 
might arise. 

In the present arms race, it wouldn’t 
be practical for us to keep ahead of 
the Soviet Union in every single type 
of weapon. The main point is to keep 
ahead in over-all strength, and espe- 
cially in aerial striking power. This we 
are doing. Air Force Chief of Staff 
Nathan Twining, whom the Demo- 
crats sometimes quote, says that “we 
are out in front” of the Russians 
so far as aircraft quality is concerned. 


In Congress 


The Democrats, in their efforts to 
discredit the Eisenhower military pro- 
gram, have been inconsistent. They 
accuse this administration of putting 
too much reliance on atomic bombs 
and air power. But when President 
Eisenhower sent Congress his propos- 
als on defense funds this year, Demo- 
cratic lawmakers boosted Air Force 
appropriations far beyond the amount 
which the Chief Executive sought. At 
the same time, Army and Navy funds 
granted by the Democratically con- 
trolled Congress fell somewhat below 
Eisenhower’s recommendations. 

Americans have great confidence in 
President Eisenhower’s military judg- 
ment. He understands our nation’s 
defense requirements and will make 
every effort to see that they are met. 
But he will remain calm, and will try 
to keep the nation from being panicked 
into unwise and unnecessary spending. 
He is the man best qualified to direct 
our country’s defense policies during 
the next 4 years. 
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Don't Drop Out! 
| by Clay Coss ; | 











HAT is the value of an educa- 
tion? Is it worth the time and 
effort to earn a high school diploma? 
Is a person who gradutes any better 
off in later life than one who does not? 
These questions are undoubtedly 
running through the minds of many 


students. Thousands drop out of 
school each year. There are a con- 
siderable number of young people 


throughout the nation who are right 
now considering this move. 

Most of those who drop out before 
high school or college graduation do 
so to get a job. They seem to feel 
that they are only marking time while 
attending school, that they are being 
delayed from making a living, and 
that they may benefit by getting a job 
now rather than later. The compara- 
tively high wages that are being paid 
to unskilled workers in these times 
lure many young people away from 
school. 

Students who may be thinking about 
such action should seriously consider 
certain facts before 
making a final deci- 
sion. Among these 
facts are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Dr. George 
Gallup, well-known 
director of public- 
opinion polls, once 
had his surveyors 
ask Americans in 
all parts of the na- 
tion what they considered to be the 
biggest mistakes they had made in 
their lives. The one reply which ap- 
peared most often was: Didn’t get 
enough education. 

2. During his adult working years, 
the average high school graduate will 
receive $50,000 more income than the 
8th grade graduate; $30,000 more than 
the high school drop-out. College- 
trained people, of course, will earn 
more than members of both these 
groups. 

3. The educated person is better 
equipped than the uneducated to make 
the day-to-day decisions that modern 
living demands. He is likely to adjust 
himself socially better than the poorly 
educated individual. 

4. The educated person is more 
likely to be a better citizen and less 
inclined to be fooled by false political 
doctrines. An American soldier who 
was held prisoner for a long time dur- 
ing the Korean War expressed the 
opinion of many GI’s when he made 
this statement: 

“One of the biggest mistakes I made 
in my life was quitting school. That’s 
how communism works—on the un- 
educated . . . I’ve seen it.” 

So if any readers of this column 
are considering the possibility of leav- 
ing school, think long and hard before 
doing it. The continuation of your 
education will help you individually, 
your family later on, and your nation. 


Clay Coss 





A high compliment: ‘‘He’s the kind 
of fellow who goes around saying nice 
things behind your back.” 

* 


The greatest pleasure I know is to 
do a good action by stealth and to have 
it found out by accident. 

—CHARLES LAMB 
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KATHRYN GRAYSON stars with Walter Hampden (center) and Oreste, wel 
known in Europe as an opera singer, in “The Vagabond King” 


Radio-TV-Movies 


RANCE in the middle of the 15th 

Century is the setting for a new 
technicolor motion picture, “The Vag- 
abond King.” The plot, based on 
one of the most exciting episodes in 
French history, deals with Francois 
Villon, a French “Robin Hood” who 
robs the rich to give to the poor. 

When some nobles decide to over- 
throw the King, they turn to Villon 
for aid, as he is popular with a large 
segment of the French people. The 
plot shows how Villon has a change of 
heart and leads the King’s soldiers 
to victory. The movie stars Kathryn 
Grayson and Oreste, a new European 
singing star. 

* 


“Biographies in Sound,” an NBC 
radio program, will soon celebrate its 
second birthday. The weekly Tuesday 
evening show began in 1954 with a 
broadcast outlining the life of Win- 
ston Churchill. 

Since then, the biographies of fa- 


mous men and women from many 


walks of life have been presented by 
people who know them, or who knew 
them in the past, and by recordings 
of memorable occasions in their lives. 

Two recent programs dealt with the 
lives of Frank Lloyd Wright, the well- 
known American architect, and Knute 
Rockne, the famous football coach. 
From time to time, a show will be 
devoted to a subject rather than a 
person. For example, the history of 
jazz was the topic of a broadcast a 
short while ago. 

* 


Television viewers see people who 
are in the news each Sunday afternoon 
on the CBS program, “Face The Na- 
tion.” Leaders in government, poli- 
tics, and other fields are interviewed 
by a panel of newsmen on topics that 
are making headlines. In recent weeks, 
the show has featured such outstand- 
ing personalities as New York Gover- 
nor Averell Harriman and Republican 
National Chairman Leonard Hall. 

—By VIcToR BLOCK 





Science in 





the News 








NEW electric printing machine 
has been developed which can 
reproduce a lengthy book in 15 min- 
utes. The machine can print several 


hundred lines a second, according to 
its inventors at the General Electric 
Company. 


UNITED PRESS 
PICTURE PHONE. You may talk by 
phone and see a picture of the person 
you call with this experimental set de- 
veloped by Bell Telephone laboratories. 


The printer is about the size of a 
shoe box. It consists of a metal cylin- 
der on which are outlined numbers, 
letters, and other symbols. The cylin- 
der revolves and, through a special 
magnetic process, imprints the desired 
figures on a roll of paper. 

The device is not designed to be 
used as a regular printing press. It 
is intended to work with modern com- 
puting machines which need faster 
printers to keep pace with their very 
rapid output of answers. 


* 


How fast will planes eventually fly? 
This question has been frequently 
asked since an Air Force pilot set a 
new speed record this summer. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Frank Everest flew an 
experimental rocket-powered plane 
called the Bell X-2 at about 1,900 miles 
an hour. The previous record was 
1,650 miles per hour. 

The X-2 was carried aloft by a 
large bomber and then turned loose 
for its short speed run. 

The new speed mark is not the limit 
for which the X-2 is designed. The 
Air Force expects the plane to push 
the record to more than 2,000 miles 
per hour. —By Victor BLOcK 





Readers Say— 











Every school should have a voting ma- 
chine to teach students how to cast bal- 
lots at the polls. This would create in 
terest among young people in voting. 

DENNIS HEPNER, 
Wyomissing, Pennsylvania 


* 

Instead of storing our farm surpluses 
at high cost, we should put them to use. 
We should give surplus food to needy 
Americans or to countries that will pay 


to have it 
their people. 


shipped and distributed to 
MARGARET GRAY, 
Detroit, Michigar 
* 

We are already giving enough financia 
aid to neutral nations. Instead of i 
creasing such aid, we should spend mors 
for our own defense and our schools. 
MARLENE LEVON, 

Queens Village, New York 


* 
Our aid to the neutral nations of the 
world should be increased. Even if thes« 
countries do not wish to take sides in 


the cold war, we must help them to be- 
come strong enough to resist communism. 
ROBERT BELL, 
Los Angeles, California 


* 


We Americans should choose our Presi- 
dent by direct popular vote. Under our 
indirect, electoral system, it is possible 
for a minority of the nation’s voters to 
elect a President. This has happened in 
the past, but should not be permitted 
to do so again. FRED DIEHL, 

De Soto, Missouri 
* 

Why change the method of choosing 
the President of the nation? We know 
that the present electoral system works 
well, but a new way of voting might not. 

BARBARA GUNTHER, 
Chicago, Illinois 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the name of a communist leader. 


1. Capital of Oregon. 
2. Island headquarters of Chinese anti- 
communist government. 
3. Red China fought UN forces in 
4. China is developing oil fields in hex 
western areas near the small land of 
5. Britain is having difficulty keeping 
control of her Mediterranean colony 
6. Differences over ownership of the 
‘aan Islands has delayed | 
treaty between Japan and the 
Union. 


peace 
Soviet 


7. A leading river in Red China. 


8. A large manufacturing 
northeastern China. 


area in 


9. Red China is the world’s 
largest land. 

. Kai-shek heads the 
Chinese anti-communist government. 


21/3/4/5/6/7/8;/9/}10 





Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: elections. VERTICAL: 1. 
Korean; 2. Hall; 3. Nasser; 4. Concord; 
5. Butler; 6. Nile; 7. oil; 8. Aswan; 9. 
Port Said. 
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The Story of the Week 


Chinese Opponents 


Soldiers led by Chiang Kai-shek and 
Mao Tse-tung are pointing guns at 
one another across the 100 or so miles 
of water separating Taiwan (For- 
mosa) from communist China. Mao 
is the ruler of Red China, and Chiang 
is leader of the Nationalist Chinese 
who occupy the island of Taiwan. 

Mao, the Red boss, began his rise 
to power in 1920, when he helped or- 
ganize the Chinese Communist Party. 
He then began a vigorous campaign 
to bring poor farmers and jobless city 
dwellers into a revolutionary army. 

The communist forces grew in size 
and power until, after World War II, 
Mao was able to overthrow China’s 
Nationalist government. He then set 
up a communist dictatorship. The 
64-year-old Red ruler has directed the 
affairs of China with an iron hand 
ever since. 

Chiang’s life has been that of a sol- 
dier and government official. As a 
young man, he entered China’s mili- 
tary academy to study to become an 
officer. He rose to leadership of his 
country in 1926 after the death of 
Sun Yat-sen, the founder of modern 
China. 

Chiang then set out to unite China, 





EAST T WIDE WORLD 


Mao Tse-tung Chiang Kai-shek 
which was split into many small areas 
controlled by war lords. He also 
fought communism. Though he suc- 
ceeded in unifying large areas of 
China under one government, Chiang 
eventually lost out in his fight against 
the Reds. In the late 1940’s, the 
communists drove Chiang and his 
armies to Taiwan. 

Chiang, now 68, still hopes to return 
to the mainland to oust Mao. The 
Nationalist leader has not given up 
his claim that he is the real head of 
China. Mao, on the other hand, has 
vowed to take Taiwan and defeat 
Chiang. 


Day for Americans 


Americans everywhere will observe 
September 17 as Citizenship Day. The 
occasion marks the 169th anniversary 
of the signing of our Constitution in 
Independence Hall at Philadelphia by 
the men who helped found our govern- 
ment. 

Citizenship Day is a time to give 
thanks for the Constitution, which 
contains the guarantees of freedom 
and the principles that make possible 
our democratic government. It is 
also a day for thinking about the 
privileges and duties that are ours as 
citizens. 

It is well to remember on Citizen- 
ship Day that both native-born Amer- 
icans and those who moved to this 
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REFUGEES from communist North Viet Nam in a small boat along a canal in free South Viet Nam (see story) 


country from other lands and have 
met requirements for becoming citi- 
zens enjoy the same privileges of free- 
dom. The rights and liberties of both 
groups are protected by the Constitu- 
tion. 

On Citizenship Day and throughout 
the fall, many schools across the coun- 
try will take part in “Operation 
Unity.” This is a drive for an esti- 
mated $5,000,000 needed to build the 
American Museum of Immigration at 
the foot of the Statue of Liberty. The 
museum will honor the people who 
have come from all over the world to 
build our nation. For further infor- 
mation about this project, write to the 
American Museum of Immigration, 
Statue of Liberty, U.S.A. 


South Viet Nam 


Every day, new families are moving 
into South Viet Nam’s rich Mekong 
River Délta. Most of the newcomers 
are refugees from communist-ruled 
North Viet Nam. The program for 
resettling these refugees is being 


financed largely by American aid. 

All of South Viet Nam is a busy 
place. With American help, the South- 
east Asian land is digging new canals 
for irrigation and commerce. Land 
is being cleared for farms, and small 
factories are going up for processing 
lumber and agricultural products. 

Until recent years, most of what is 
now Viet Nam was controlled by 
France. But after World War II, 
a long fight began between French 
forces and communist-led rebels. A 
peace was signed between the 2 sides 
in July 1954. Under the peace agree- 
ment, Viet Nam was split into 2 parts 
—the communist North and the free 
South. The entire country was to 
have elections to decide its future in 
July 1956. 

South Viet Nam, which now has its 
own government under the leadership 
of President Ngo Dinh Diem, refused 
to take part in the elections proposed 
for last July. The little country ar- 
gued that the French, not the Viet 
Namese, had signed the 1954 agree- 
ment. 
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READY FOR THE RAIN. This German student in Berlin used scrap materials 
to build a protective hood of plastic and metal for his motor-scooter. 


Also, Diem argued that elections 
held by the communists would not be 
free. The Reds didn’t press the mat- 
ter, and the election issue has been 
forgotten for the time being. 

South Viet Nam is a little larger 
than Florida. Its population is about 
11,000,000, including 860,000 refugees 
from the north. Most of the land’s 
inhabitants are farmers, growing rice 
on small plots or working on rubber, 
tea, or coffee plantations. Fishing is 
an important industry on the coasts. 


Japanese-Soviet Talks 


Japan is preparing for another 
round of peace talks with Moscow. 
Japanese-Soviet talks, held late last 
summer, were temporarily suspended 
after Moscow refused to return cer- 
tain islands which Russia had seized 
at the close of World War II. The 2 
countries are scheduled to resume 
their discussions early next month. 

In their talks with Moscow, the 
Japanese have asked for the return 
of 2 of the largest islands in the Ku- 
rile group. These islands are sepa- 
rated by only a few miles of water 
from the big northern Japanese island 
of Hokkaido. 

Altogether, there are 30 fairly large 
and a number of smaller islands in the 
Kurile chain which stretches from 
Japan to Soviet Siberia. The total 
land area of all Kurile islands is less 
than that of Connecticut. 

Though Japanese-Soviet talks have 
temporarily hit a snag over the Ku- 
riles, the 2 sides have succeeded in 
ironing out some other differences be- 
tween them. Russia has agreed to 
allow Japanese fishermen to enter 
North Pacific waters formerly closed 
to them, and both Moscow and Japan 
have agreed to new trade pacts. 


Troubled Cyprus 


The crack of the sniper’s gun and 
an occasional dull explosion of home- 
made bombs can be heard at almost 
any time in the Mediterranean island 
of Cyprus. An underground group 
there is pledged to drive the British 
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from the island—by violence, if nec- 
essary. 

There doesn’t seem to be much hope 
for an early end to trouble on Cyprus. 
Many of the island’s 500,000 inhabi- 
tants, large numbers of whom are of 
Greek descent, demand union with 
Greece. But Britain feels that she 
must keep control of Cyprus, which 
she has ruled since the late 1800’s, be- 
cause it is her last remaining defense 
stronghold in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Also, the estimated 100,000 
Cypriotes of Turkish origin strongly 
object to a union of the island with 
Greece. 

The dispute has resulted in riots 
and bloodshed. Cypriotes who favor 
union with Greece are waging hit-and- 
run warfare against British troops, 
and Britain has taken harsh measures 
in an effort to restore order. In re- 
cent weeks, though, the British appear 
to have made some headway in their 
drive to crush the island’s under- 
ground forces. 

In area, Cyprus is about half as 
large as New Jersey. Many Cypriotes 
are farmers. They raise livestock and 
grow grain, olives, grapes, cotton, and 
tobacco. Some of the islanders earn 
a livelihood by fishing, while others 
work in copper or asbestos mines. 


The Draft Law 


In one of his recent speeches, Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidate Adlai 
Stevenson mentioned an issue of spe- 
cial importance to our nation’s young 
men. He spoke about the military 
draft, urging that it “be ended at the 
earliest possible moment consistent 
with the national safety.” 

Just when will this moment arrive? 
That is the big question. Last year, 
the draft law was extended for a 4- 
year period by an overwhelming ma- 
jority in Congress. 

Numerous questions are raised from 
time to time in connection with the 
draft. Many people, particulariy young 
men affected, feel that a 2-year term 
of compulsory military service is a 
long time when the nation is not at 
war. Would it be better, they ask, 
to shorten the training period to 1 
year? 

Then there is some resentment over 
the fact that a considerable number of 
young men, by having the financial 


means to take advanced educational 
courses, are able to stay out of the 
service for long periods. It is even 
suspected, rightly or wrongly, that 
some of these youths, as well as others, 
will never be drafted. Certain report- 
ers say that there are many more 
young men of draft age than are 
needed by the military forces. 

Despite these doubts and criticisms, 
the majority of Americans have ac- 
cepted the draft as necessary to the 
safety and welfare of our nation. Its 
supporters feel that it has been ad- 
ministered as fairly as possible for 
a project of its size. 

Whether serious efforts will be made 
to change the draft law before it ex- 
pires in 1959 remains to be seen. 


Sea Safety 


Representatives of 21 sea-going na- 
tions, including the United States, 
are on their way to London. There, 
on Wednesday, September 19, they 
will begin discussions of new ways to 
avert accidents in ocean travel. 

The London talks were called be- 
cause of the tragic collision of 2 ocean 
liners last summer. On July 25, the 
Italian liner Andrea Doria was sunk 
after colliding with the Swedish ship 
Stockholm in a foggy sea off Nan- 
tucket Island, Massachusetts. The 
crash took nearly 50 lives. 


Soviet Atomic Tests 


Russia’s latest atomic tests are caus- 
ing concern in India and other Asian 
lands, which fear that the blasts may 
bring dangerous nuclear dust into 
their skies. The Reds have been con- 
ducting atomic tests north of India 
and west of Red China. 

Uncle Sam, meanwhile, is criticiz- 
ing Moscow for conducting atomic ex- 
periments under conditions of war- 
time secrecy. U. S. officials point out 
that we notify the world about coming 
nuclear experiments before they are 
scheduled to take place. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) farm problems as an 
issue in the Presidential campaign, 
and (2) East and West Germany. 
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Husband: Another new outfit, dear? 
Where on earth do you think I’ll get the 
money to pay for it? 

Wife: Whatever my faults may be, 
darling, I’m not inquisitive. 




















HENRY BOLTINOFF 
“I’m so glad you got knocked out of 
the box in the first inning, dear. Now 
you can take me shopping.” 


A visiting aunt saw her 6-year-old 
nephew industriously fishing in a wash- 
basin with rod and line. 

Wishing to humor the little fellow, she 
asked him if he had caught anything. 

“What!” he replied. “In a washbasin? 
Are you crazy?” 

* 

“A senator is supposed to be familiar 
with all public questions, isn’t he?” asked 
a critic. 

“Yes,” replied the senator, “but not 
necessarily the answers.” 


* 

An elevator man grew weary of re- 
peated requests for the time. So he put 
a clock in the elevator. Now people con- 
stantly ask. “Is that clock right?” 

* 


Private Jones had had twenty shots at 
the rifle range, and all had missed the 
target. 

“What are you doing?” yelled the 
sergeant. “What’s the explanation of this 
disgraceful performance?” 

“TI don’t know,” replied Jones. “They’re 
leaving this end all right.” 

* 

Dazed Motorist: I had the right of 
way, didn’t I? 

Bystander: Yeah, but the other fellow 
had a truck. 
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RICHARD NIXO 


For Vice President... 


FTER failing to get his party’s 
nomination for the Presidency 
in 1952 and again this year, Estes 
Kefauver was chosen to run with 
Adlai Stevenson as Democratic candi- 
date for Vice President. In 1952, the 
Tennessee Senator held the lead for 
2 ballots at the nominating conven- 
tion, only to see Stevenson win on the 
third. This year, he dropped out of 
the race shortly before the party met 
in Chicago when he saw that Steven- 
son had the best chance to win the 
nomination. 

Estes Kefauver was born in Madi- 
sonville, Tennessee, 53 years ago. 
He was graduated in 1924 from the 
University of Tennessee where he 
played on the football team and threw 
the discus. After graduation, he 
taught high school for a year and 
then entered Yale Law School. Upon 
receiving his degree in 1927, Kefau- 
ver joined a law firm in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 


Entered Politics 


He inherited a taste for politics 
from his father, who was mayor of 
his town 5 times. In 1939, the younger 
Kefauver won a special election to the 
House of Representatives to fill a seat 
made vacant by the death of a con- 
gressman. He was re-elected in 1946, 
1942, and 1944 by large margins, and 
in 1946 had no opponent. 

In 1948, Kefauver ran for the Sen- 
ate and won. The Tennessee voters 
returned him to the upper house in 
1954. The issues upon which he has 
concentrated, while in the Senate, in- 
clude crime and juvenile delinquency; 
monopoly in business; and reform of 
the electoral process to bring the 
nomination and election of the Presi- 
dent more directly under the control 
of the voters. 

It was in the 1948 campaign that 
Kefauver first adopted the coon-skin 
cap as a campaign symbol, when his 
opponents called him a “pet coon.” 
Kefauver took up the name and began 
making campaign speeches wearing a 
coon-skin cap. 

Senator Kefauver came into the 
national spotlight in 1951 as chair- 
man of a Senate committee investigat- 
ing crime. The committee held hear- 
ings, some of them televised, in many 
cities across the country. It uncov- 
ered national crime organizations. 


Kefauver lives in Washington, 
D. C., with his wife and 4 children, 
a few blocks away from Richard 


Nixon and his family. The Senator 
is known as a tireless campaigner who 
meets and shakes hands with thou- 
sands of voters whenever he runs for 
office. 


EW men have risen in politics as 

quickly as Richard M. Nixon. Ten 
years ago the young California lawyer 
ran for his first public office. Today 
he holds the second highest elected 
position in the federal government. 

Nixon grew up in Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, where he worked in his 
father’s store and filling station. He 
was graduated 
from Whittier College and won a 
scholarship to Duke University Law 
School. 

Nixon practiced law in Whittier 
from 1937 to 1942. Then he spent 4 
years as a Navy officer. Returning to 
civilian life, he was elected congress- 
man from his California district in 
1946 and again in 1948. Two years 
later he was elected to the Senate. 

After Eisenhower was nominated 
for the Presidency at the 1952 Re- 
publican convention, he listed 5 men 
who would be acceptable to him as the 
Vice Presidential nominee. Nixon’s 
name was among them, and the con- 
vention chose him. 

Since he became Vice President— 
the second youngest in  history— 
Nixon has presided over the Senate 
and has traveled widely as the Presi- 
dent’s personal representative. In 
1953, for example, he made a 45,000- 
mile tour of 19 countries in the Far 
East. Last year he visited a number 
of lands in Central America. This 
summer, Nixon went to the Philip- 
pine Islands and several other coun- 
tries. 


second in his class 


Additional Duties 


When the President became ill, 
Nixon presided at Cabinet meetings 
and other important functions. He 
has probably worked more closely with 
a President than any other Vice 
President in history. Eisenhower has 
said of him: “Never has there been 
a Vice President so well-versed in 
government.” 

The only serious opposition to Nix- 
on’s renomination this year came from 
Presidential Assistant Harold 
sen shortly before the Republican con- 
vention. Polls indicated, he said, that 
many more independent voters would 
cast their ballots for the Republican 
ticket if Nixon were not Ike’s running 
mate. No other top Republicans sup- 
ported Stassen, though, and Nixon 
was unanimously renominated by the 
delegates to the convention. 

The Nixons have 2 young daugh- 
ters who are often playmates of the 
Kefauver children. Mrs. Nixon has 
accompanied her husband on some of 
his trips to various parts of the world, 
but the children have remained at 
home. 


Stas- 
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COMMUNIST CHINA is the world’s second largest country. 


Red China 


(Continued from page 1) 


today are much different from what 
they used to be. For centuries, Chi- 
nese farmers had clung to their little 
plots of 2 or 3 acres. The intensively 
cultivated land was passed down from 
one generation to another in the same 
family. 

But today the little family holdings 
are being swallowed up in large collec- 
tive farms under government control. 
The Reds are forcing farm families 
to band together and pool their tools 
and labor as well as their lands. The 
government claims that 90 per cent 
of Chinese farmers are already living 
on collective farms. 

So far as can be determined, there 
seems to be no effective resistance 
to the communist plan. Farmers re- 
sent giving up their own land, of 
3ut the Reds are pushing the 
program ruthlessly. Farmers know 
if they lag in accepting it, they can 
expect imprisonment or death. 

Equally striking changes are taking 
place in industry, which, in the old 
days, was not well developed. There 
were relatively few factories. A small 
amount of manufacturing was carried 
out in the home or in little shops. 

Today the Reds are pushing a gi- 
gantic industrial program by which 
they hope to make China a modern 
nation within 25 years. New steel 
mills are going up. Plans are under 
way to build about 50 dams for the 
purpose of supplying large amounts 
of water power. Thousands of miles 
of railroads and highways are being 
constructed. 

In the past, Manchuria was China’s 
main industrial area. But today the 
Reds are opening up a big industrial 
region in China’s northwest terri- 
tories near Yumen. Stretching up 


course, 


toward the Soviet border, this area 
of barren, yellow hills is rich in min- 
eral wealth. Oil fields are springing 
up in the lands bordering on Tibet. 

To develop this sparsely settled bor- 
der land, the government is inducing 
thousands of young people to migrate 
here from crowded areas in eastern 
China. They are promised higher 
wages in this region than they would 
receive elsewhere. China is also using 
thousands of prisoners on highway 
and railway construction. Some are 
real criminals. Others are guilty only 
of resisting the communist regime 
in one way or another. 


Northwest Region 


The wealth of the northwest terri- 
tories is but one reason for the de- 
velopment of the area. Another im- 
portant factor is that, in case of war, 
this region would be less exposed to 
enemy air attack than would the 
coastal areas. The region is also along 
what will become the main railway 
route between Red China and the 
Soviet Union. The railroad has al- 
ready been pushed to Yumen, and will 


eventually connect with a Russian 
line. 
Today, the bulk of Red China’s 


trade is with the Soviet Union. Mao’s 
government receives most of the ma- 
chinery it needs for its new factories 
from Russia. Hundreds of Russian 
technicians are in China, helping set 
up factories. 

Just the Red government in 
China has taken control of farms and 
factories, so has it clamped down on 
businessmen. Once an independent 
group, China’s tradesmen are today 
knuckling under to the government. 
The state has already taken over most 
businesses. In some cases, business 
enterprises are run as “partnerships” 
of the state and the original owner. 
The latter may be permitted about 5 
per cent of the profits. But as time 


as 


goes on, that small share will probably 
be eliminated. 

How do the Chinese people feel 
about the communist regime? Eye 
witnesses report that many young 
people seem enthusiastic. Most of 
them grew up during the civil war 
and World War II. They associate 
those troubled times with previous 
governments, and give the Reds full 
credit for the more “normal’’ period 
of today. 

Older Chinese are generally less en- 
thusiastic. Most of them, though, are 
careful not to criticize the govern- 
ment. 

U. S. newsmen are not allowed in 
China by our government, but other 
western newspapermen have reported 
a “sameness” to everyday living. Most 
people—both men and women—dress 
alike in blue cotton blouses and trou- 
sers. 

They are taught to think alike, too. 
Loudspeakers in public places blare 
out a constant flow of Red propa- 
ganda. In every block and factory 
are communist agents, ready to report 
those who do not show 100 per cent 
devotion to the Red government. 

The government encourages chil- 
dren to tattle on parents who show 
anti-communist leanings. A popular 
movie which has attracted large 
crowds glorifies a girl who reported 
her uncle, engaged in anti-Red activi- 
ties, to the police. 

Government-controlled trade unions, 
headed by enthusiastic communists, 
drum up support among the workers 
for the Reds’ policies. Free trade un- 
ions—like those in the United States 
—do not exist in Red China. 

With its crowded masses, China has 
always had low living standards. So 
far the Reds have not markedly raised 
them, despite the government’s am- 
bitious programs. 

A skilled worker in an industrial 
area may earn only $8 to $12 a week. 
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Anti-communist Taiwan (Formosa) is a little less than half the size of South Carolina. 


Living costs are low, though. Rents 
in the capital city of Peiping average 
only about 5 per cent of one’s income. 
Housing is poor, with most city work- 
ers living in what we would term 
shacks. In new industrial areas, the 
government is building dormitories. 
A family of 8 may be given 2 rooms. 

Rice is the chief food in southern 
China. Wheat and other grains are 
main food crops in the north. Recent 
observers differ on the food situation 
at present. Some have reported ra- 
tioning in certain cities. Others feel 
that, in general, there are no serious 
scarcities at this time. 

China is undoubtedly making sub- 
stantial headway toward becoming a 
modern nation. She has a long way 
to go, though, and the methods she 
is using show an utter disregard for 
human freedoms. The people are hav- 
ing to make tremendous sacrifices. 
Whether material well-being, achieved 
through dictatorial tactics, can make 
China a great power in world affairs 
remains to be seen. 


U. S. Position 


The United States has refused to 
recognize Mao’s government. We con- 
sider that the Nationalist government 
of Chiang Kai-shek is China’s right- 
ful government, though it today con- 
trols only Taiwan and a few smaller 
islands. 

We feel that recognition of Red 
China would, in effect, be giving ap- 
proval to the forcible seizure of the 
mainland by Mao’s troops. Moreover, 
we would be going back on Chiang 
Kai-shek, our wartime ally. We have 
a defense pact with Chiang, and the 
U. S. Navy for several years has been 
patrolling the strait between Taiwan 
and China’s mainland. Had it not been 
for our forces in the area, Red China 
would probably long since have at- 
tacked Taiwan. 

U. S. views on Red China have also 
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been influenced by that country’s ac- 
tions in the Korean War. When the 
United States and the other United 
Nations troops were about to triumph 
in Korea, Red China sent her forces 
to the aid of the North Korean com- 
munists. What would otherwise have 
been a victory for our side became a 
long stalemate. Our troops in Korea 
suffered more than 150,000 casualties. 

We also oppose the seating of com- 
munist China in the United Nations. 
The 1956 platforms of both Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties agree on 
this point. At present, Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government represents China 
in the world organization. 

Not all our allies side with us on 
the issue of UN membership for Red 
China. Great Britain, for example, 
recognizes Mao’s government, and 
looks more favorably than we do on 
admitting it to the United Nations. 

The British say: “While we don’t 
like certain of the Reds’ actions, it is 
a fact that the communists control 
almost all of China. They rule over 
more than 98 per cent of the Chinese 
people. That fact must eventually be 
considered in judging which of the 2 
governments—Mao’s or Chiang’s— 
should hold China’s UN seat.” 

In reply, our leaders say: ‘“Mao’s 
government does not deserve mem- 
bership in the organization it fought 
so bitterly in Korea. Moreover, if the 
Reds were admitted to the United Na- 
tions, they would band with the Soviet 
Union, and would make it harder than 
ever for the UN to carry out its work 
effectively.” 


Restrictions 


We do not sell goods to Red China, 
and U. S. citizens are not permitted 
to enter that country. The latter fact 
was underlined recently when our 
State Department refused to permit 
18 U. S. newspaper reporters to enter 
communist China upon invitation of 
that government. 

Some U. S. newspapers have been 
critical of the State Department’s ac- 
tion. They say: “It is to the best in- 
terests of our nation to know exactly 
what is going on in Red China. One 
way to find out is to let U. S. news- 
papermen enter that country. To keep 
them out will only harm ourselves. 

“Moreover, by refusing to let news- 
papermen go into Red China, we are 
furnishing the Reds with excellent 
propaganda material. They say our 
State Department’s action proves that 
the United States—not Russia or 
China—is responsible for maintaining 
an Iron Curtain between the Red 
lands and the western nations.” 

In reply, our State Department puts 
forth these views: “It would not be 
wise to let Americans enter a country 
with which we are still at war. (A 
peace treaty ending the Korean con- 
flict has never been signed.) Should 
any of these newspapermen get in 
trouble with the Chinese government, 
we have no diplomatic representatives 
there to help them. 

“Red China would never have sud- 
denly asked these newspapermen to 
enter the country unless she expected 
in some way to benefit by the move. 
We cannot consider letting U. S. citi- 
zens enter that land until its govern- 
ment has released the Americans now 
being held prisoner and has become 
more cooperative on other matters.” 

It appears that relations between 
the United States and Red China will 
be involved in controversy for some 
time to come. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 


the 1950-1953 war. 
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HOMELESS CHILDREN in South Korea lined up at a free-meal station during 


Conditions are better now, but many still need assistance. 


Contest of 2 Koreas 


Southern Republic, with United States Aid, Is Rebuilding 
War-Torn Economy in Race with Communist North 


HE hard war in Korea ended in 

July 1953, just over 3 years ago. 
In that conflict, the United States 
and other free lands fought to save 
the Republic of South Korea from 
conquest by communist North Korea 
and Red China. 

We and our allies stopped the Reds. 
We have not yet been able to agree 
with them on making the small Ko- 
rean Peninsula of northeast Asia into 
one land, as it was until a few years 
ago. The Reds want a united Korea 
under communism. We want a free 
nation. 

Since a free united Korea still seems 
far away, the United States today is 
helping the southern republic rebuild 
its war-damaged economy. We’ve spent 
about $750,000,000 for aid in the past 
3 years. We want South Korea to 
have a prosperous life, so that its peo- 
ple will stand up against communist 
propaganda. 

North Korea is also busy rebuilding, 
with aid from communist China and 
Russia. The Reds hope to make a 
show of great prosperity in the effort 
to induce the southern Koreans to 
unite with the northerners. Thus the 
battle for the little peninsula goes on. 
An economic contest has replaced 
fighting with guns. 

North Korea may seem to have the 
advantage. With around 10 million 
people living in an area about as large 
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as New York State, it has both sizable 
industries and farm land. 

Fast-flowing rivers provide electric 
power. There are large forests and 
big deposits of iron, coal, copper, and 
silver. Industrial products include 
machinery, iron, steel, textiles, cement, 
paper, and chemicals. Farmers grow 
oats, corn, soy beans, and vegetables. 
Fish provide a good share of the 
north’s food. 

On the whole, North Korea has a 
good balance between agriculture and 
industry. How much the people bene- 
fit from this is hard to say. Many 
manufactured goods are being taken 
by Red China. Living standards cer- 
tainly are not high. 

South Korea, with 21,500,000 peo- 
ple, is a little smaller than Kentucky. 
The majority of the people are farm- 
ers. They grow rice, grains, and vege- 


tables. Rice and fish are the chief 
foods. 
Industries are small. When the 


peninsula was one country, the south 
depended on the north for most of its 
factory products. Now, with U.S. 
help, the republic is strengthening in- 
dustry. 

The output of cement, needed for 
reconstruction, has been increased. 
Coal is being mined at a record pace 
to supply new electric power plants. 
Cotton, rayon, silk, and woolen textile 
mills are being enlarged. 

The job still to be done is a big 
one. Thousands of children orphaned 
by the war and older people are home- 
less and in need. A skilled textile 
worker makes only about $1.25 a day, 
and he is among the better paid fac- 
tory employes. 

South Kerea is, however, progress- 
ing.. Economists say she is making 
gains at a faster pace than North 
Korea. In time, the southern republic 
may be able to support itself. 

The best solution, of course, would 
be a united, free Korea. Northern in- 


dustries then could again supply the 
south, and southern agricultural prod- 
ucts could be sent to the north. Sucha 
solution doesn’t seem possible, though, 
so long as the north is under Red rule. 
—By ToM HAWKINS 





Your Vocabulary 











In each of the 
the italicized 
following word or phrase whose mean- 


sentences below, 


match word with the 


ing is most nearly the same. Correct 


answers are an page 8, column 8. 

1. Vulnerable (vil/nér-4-bl) though 
he was, the candidate refused to back 
down from his original stand. a) ill 


and tired (b) in danger of attack 
(c) unpredictable (d) thoroughly mis- 
taken. 


2. The proposal was held in abey- 


ance (i-ba’ins). (a) suspension (b 


secrecy (c) readiness (d) the commit- 
tee. 

3. The ruler’s action caused bedlam 
(béd’lim) in all parts of the country 
(a) temporary 
peace (c) great unhappiness (5 
tary rule. 


riotous confusion (b 


mili- 


1. According to the senator, enact- 
ment of such legislation 
calamitous (ki-lim’‘i-tts). (a) 
ficial (b) costly (c) 
worthwhile. 


would be 
bene- 


disastrous (d 


5. There was a dearth (duirth) of 
news from behind the Iron 
(a) surplus (b) scarcity (ce 


Curtain. 
broadcast 
(d) sudden jinerease. 


6. The congressman sought to elu- 


cidate (é-li’si-dait) the issue. (a) ig- 
nore (b) settle (c) enlarge (d) ex- 
plain. 





SPORTS 


TUDENTS who used the AMERICAN 
OBSERVER last year may recall the 

by-line of Tim Coss. Tim is now in 
the Army for a 2-year term of service. 
Recently, after completion of his basic 
training, he took part in the armed 
forces tennis tournament held in the 
nation’s capital. 

During the first 2 days of the tour- 
nament, teams representing the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marines com- 
peted for the Leech Cup. This award 














Cliff Mayne Tim Coss 


was won by the Army team of which 


Coss is a member. 

Following team play, the 16 
players in the services then took part 
in matches for individual honors. In 
the semi-finals, Coss eliminated Whit- 


top 


ney Reed of California, defending 
champion of the armed forces and 


19th-ranked player in the nation. In 
the finals, Tim lost to Cliff Mayne of 
California, nationally ranked 
player, in a hard-fought match. 

The armed services promote a varied 


also a 


sports program, including tennis, golf, 
basketball, football, boxing, 
and swimming. It is felt that these 
activities are good for the morale of 
servicemen and also help, along with 
other physical-training programs, to 
keep them in good condition. 
—By HOWARD SWEET 
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Career for Tomorrow - - - As an Economist 


RIVATE industry and government 

are requiring the services of more 
and more economists—men and women 
trained to solve problems concerned 
with banking, industrial production, 
employment, and a host of other re- 
lated matters. The United States De- 
partment of Labor says that there are 
many more job openings in this field 
than there are trained persons avail- 
able. Hence, the employment outlook 
is good. 

Your duties, if you decide to become 
an economist, will depend somewhat 
on the specific branch of work you 
choose. In general, though, persons 
trained in this work study and analyze 
economic changes in the fields of busi- 
ness, farming, and labor. 

Persons who specialize in labor prob- 
lems, for instance, may search for 
ways to find new employment opportu- 
nities for workers whose jobs have 
been taken over by machines. Econ- 
omists trained in business methods 
may work out production cost figures 
for a firm planning to produce a new 
item. 

A number of economists teach in 
high schools and colleges. Many work 
for manufacturing firms, financial in- 
stitutions, or other business organi- 
zations. Quite a few are employed by 
Uncle Sam. 

Your qualifications should include 
a liking for and ability in mathemat- 
ics, for economists must make constant 
use of numerical data in their work. 
You should also be able to write clearly 
and concisely. In performing his 
duties, the professional economist 


must be able to make others under- 
stand the results of his rather com- 
plicated studies. 

Your training, while in high school, 
should include a college preparatory 
course with emphasis on mathematics. 
Next, you will be required to take at 
least 4 years of college study, leading 
to a B.A. or B.S. degree. 

For the better jobs in the field, 
an advanced degree is becoming in- 
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LIVING COSTS continue to go up. 
Information for the chart was gathered 
by economists from many sources. 


creasingly necessary. It takes a year 
or 2 beyond college for the M.A., and 
3 to 4 years of graduate study for 
the Ph.D. 

Your earnings, if you decide to 
teach, will be about the same as those 
of teachers in other fields. These 
range from around $2,700 to $8,000 or 
more a year (average for nation as 
a whole is $4,500). In the federal 
service, economists start at $3,410 a 


year and may go as high as $14,800. 
In private industry, the earnings of 
a small number of highly successful 
economists go above the top figure 
offered by Uncle Sam. Most persons 
trained in this work, though, earn 
between $5,500 and $7,500 annually. 

More and more women are finding 
job opportunities as economists, 

Advantages include (1) jobs are 
plentiful and are expected to continue 
to be so for some time to come, and 
(2) the opportunities for advance- 
ment are good. 

A chief disadvantage is the long 
and expensive schooling required to 
become eligible for the better jobs in 
the field. On the other hand, there 
are a number of scholarships avail- 
able for persons interested in eco- 
nomics, and there are opportunities 
for part-time jobs to help you pay 
for your schooling. 

Further information can be secured 
from the American Economic Associa- 
tion, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. You can also get a 
pamphlet entitled “Employment Out- 
look in the Social Sciences,” which 
gives career information on economics 
and other related fields. Ask for Bul- 
letin No. 1167, from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Send 30 cents in coin when ordering. 

—By ANTON BERLE 


, 





Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) in danger of attack; 2. (a) sus- 
pension; 3. (a) riotous confusion; 4 (c) 
disastrous; 5. (b) scarcity; 6. (d) ex- 
plain. 











Historical Background - = Jefferson, Madison 


This is the second in a series of 
articles on our Presidents and the 
times in which they held office. 


HOMAS Jefferson, Democratic-Re- 

publican, was born in Colonial Vir- 
ginia in 1743. Author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, he served as 
governor of Virginia, Secretary of 
State under George Washington, and 
Vice President under John Adams. 
Jefferson was President from 1801 to 
1809. He died in 1826. 

Jefferson was the first President to 
be inaugurated in the new capital of 
Washington, D. C. When he took office, 
the White House, which had been oc- 
cupied only briefly by the outgoing 
President John Adams, was not yet 
finished. Neither was the Capitol. 

A highlight of Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration was the purchase of the Loui- 
siana Territory from France in 1803. 
All or parts of 13 states were later 
carved out of this vast region. The 
Lewis and Clark Expedition set out in 
1804 to explore portions of this ter- 
ritory from the Mississippi River 
westward. 

Newspapers of the time discussed 
a famous 1803 decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. It was Mar- 
bury v. Madison, which established the 
high court’s right to set aside acts 
of Congress if, in the Court’s opinion, 
they were contrary to the Constitution. 

Robert Fulton also made news. He 
successfully launched a steamboat in 
1807. 

In world affairs, wars between Brit- 
ain and France, which had plagued 


the United States under Washington 
and Adams, continued to trouble our 
country under Jefferson. Each of the 
2 warring nations tried to keep our 
ships from carrying goods to the other. 

Jefferson, to prevent attacks on our 
vessels, persuaded Congress to pass 
the Embargo Act, restricting foreign 
trade. With British factory goods 
largely shut out of our country, new 
industries developed here and hastened 
the industrial growth which Jefferson 
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Madison 


opposed. He wanted our nation to re- 
main largely agricultural. 

At about this same time, Russian 
settlers were building forts along the 
western coast of North America as 
far south as present-day California. 


* 


James Madison, a Democratic-Re- 
publican, was born in Colonial Vir- 
ginia in 1751. He was a member of 
the Continental Congress, a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention, and 
Secretary of State under Jefferson. 
Madison served as President from 
He died in 1836. 


1809 to 1817. 





Continued attacks on American 
shipping by Britain led to the War 
of 1812 with that country. A wide- 
spread belief among Americans that 
Britain was encouraging Indians to 
attack our frontier settlements 
helped bring on the conflict. 

During the war, Madison was forced 
to flee from the White House as in- 
vading British troops burned the Pres- 


also 


idential Mansion, the Capitol, and 
other public buildings. British sea 
forces then attacked Baltimore, but 


were driven back. The successful de- 
fense of Baltimore inspired Francis 
Scott Key to write the Star Spangled 
Banner on September 14, 1814. 

The War of 1812 was highly un- 
popular in New England and other 
seaboard areas which lost heavily by 
the interruption of overseas trade. 
For a time, some New England lead- 
ers threatened to leave the Union. 
The war ended when the Treaty of 
Ghent was signed in December 1814. 

American industrial development, 
stimulated by the conflict with Eng- 
land, continued after the war. One of 
the first tariff laws to protect new 
industries was passed in 1816. In 
1810, census-takers counted 7,237,881 
Americans, 

In Europe, the Congress of Vienna 
meeting of nations which had 
triumphed over Napoleon’s France— 
restored to power many monarchs who 
had been overthrown by Napoleon. 
The chief European powers of the 
time were Britain, Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and France. 

—By ANTON BERLE 
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News Quiz 











Defense Issue 


1. Tell of some points, involving na- 
tional defense, on which Democrats and 
Republicans agree. 

2. What do Democrats say about the 
current U. S. plane-building program, 
and about our nation’s progress on long- 
range pilotless missiles? 

3. Why do Republicans claim that the 
Democrats are inconsistent on the sub- 
ject of air power? 

4. Summarize GOP arguments about 
the defense policies followed by the Tru- 
man administration after World War II. 

5. How do the Democrats reply to this 
criticism? 

6. According to the Democrats, why is 
it dangerous to be reducing the size of 
our ground forces? 

7. What do Republicans say about the 
present strength and effectiveness of our 
Army and Navy? 


Discussion 


1. Tell what you think is the strongest 
point on each side of the national defense 
issue. Give reasons for your choice in 
each case. 

2. Which party do you think holds a 
stronger position on the defense topic as 
a whole? Explain your viewpoint. 


Communist China 


1. What happened last month to stir 
up more trouble between the United 
States and Red China? 

2. In area and population, how does 
Red China compare with the United 
States? 

3. How has farming changed under the 
Reds? 

4. Describe the industrial steps which 
China is taking. 

5. What are living conditions like in 
the Asian nation? 

6. Why do we refuse to recognize Red 
China and oppose a seat for her in the 
United Nations? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think there is any hope of 
our ever having less troubled relations 
with Red China? Explain your views. 

2. Do you feel that our nation would 
benefit or not if U. S. newspapermen 
were allowed to enter communist China 
at this time? Give reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who are Chiang Kai-shek and Mao 
Tse-tung? 

2. What is the purpose of Citizenship 
Day? 

3. Why were Japanese-Soviet peace 
talks temporarily suspended a short time 
ago? 

4. Where is Cyprus and what issue is 
causing strife there? 

5. What did Stevenson recently say re- 
garding our military draft law? 

6. Tell something about the back- 
grounds of Vice Presidential candidates 
Richard Nixon and Estes Kefauver. 
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Pronunciations 


Chiang Kai-shek—jying ki-shék 
Cypriotes—sip’ri-dts 
Hokkaido—hok’ki'd6 
Kurile—k0oo-rél’ 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzi-ddong 
Ngo Dinh Diem—ny3’ din’ dé-ém’ 
Peiping—bay-ping 
Taiwan—ti-wan 

Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nam’ 
Yangtze—ying-tzé 





